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SEAWARD BOUND 
By John F. Carlson 



John F. Carlson — A Master of Tone 



By THE EDITOR 



THE beauty of modern landscape art is 
realized afresh in contemplating such 
works as those of John F. Carlson seen 
recently at the Art Institute in a one-man ex- 
hibition and frequently in various other shows 
during the year. Carlson is one of those paint- 
ers who do certain things so superbly well 
that the public will have nothing else from 
them. That he is an all-around capable paint- 
er was evidenced by some landscapes on the 
south wall of the galleries, which, while fine 
modern school pictures with all the freshness 
of color which characterize our day, were, 
nevertheless, not so delightful as the more 
typical Carlson. 

Perhaps this was because we all could think 



of other men who did similar things equally 
well, whereas the typical Carlson, the won- 
derfully-toned and richly-beautiful winter 
theme of wood or stream, is not being done 
by anyone else and could never, for a mo- 
ment, be confused with the work of another. 
Carlson is a Bouguereau of winter woods, 
an idealist of pure beauty with a classic ap- 
preciation of form, a realist as to detail, a 
poet as to color and, above all, a master of 
tone! The sheer beauty of his canvases is 
unescapable for his is not the art in which 
a critic may revel secure from the compan- 
ionship of the vulgar public. His are songs of 
nature which the common man may recog- 
nize at once as delightful. 
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NOVEMBER WOODS 
By John F. Carlson 



They are like those musical compositions 
of the master which have come to be ranked 
as popular classics, so generally are they 
known and beloved. 

One sometimes wonders, too, if these pop- 
ular classics are not those in which the com- 
poser. has most succeeded in hitting the mark 
with a perfect balance of harmonious ele- 
ments. So, too, in painting it would seem 
that a work which can be instantly appreciated 
must be a more masterly assembling and ar- 
ranging of pictorial fact and fancy, achieved 
through a more facile technique than that 
which calls forth tons of argument and re- 
quires first to be understood. 

There is surely a certain universal language 
of beauty whose symbols are intuitively rec- 
ognized by any and all eyes. In this lan- 
guage does John F. Carlson speak to us of 
Nature and her lovely solitudes. As a paint- 
er of winter and the woods he has few rivals, 



the instinct of the North revealing itself in 
his observations of snow under varying condi- 
tions of light. He differs from other snow 
painters, however, in his appreciation of tone, 
for his canvases are distinguished by the 
quality of the light which invariably envelops 
and irradiates the scene, integrating all its 
rich colors in one full-toned harmony. About 
his woodland interiors there is the majesty 
and solemnity of the deep and rolling notes of 
an organ. They are hymns to the god of the 
forests sung in grand and sonorous measures 
of stately beauty. 

Whether or not tone be justified by nature, 
it certainly requires no justifications in art, 
other perhaps than that a toned picture is 
always most agreeable, being, in a literal sense, 
easy to look upon, and soothing to the eye or 
the sense of sight. Tone occurs in nature, 
too, under certain conditions and Carlson 
seems to select, for his picture, aspects of na- 
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ture involving those conditions to some degree. 
With these he takes a poet's or painter's license 
of emphasis and succeeds in producing works 
of consummate artistic beauty. 

In his "Snowbound Stream," for example, 
we are aware of an all-pervading greenish 
gold radiance of light from a sky that is no 
doubt modified by the frost-cry staled air. The 
waning winter afternoon becomes a thing of 
subdued glory and the stream and its banks 
with their humble buildings unite in a scene 
of charm where nature and beauty are su- 
preme. Such pictures are most appropriate for 
home embellishment. Pure landscape indeed, 
especially of the decorative type, is, of all 
things, most easily fitted into a consistent 
scheme of home adornment. It is restful, im- 
personal and beautiful; clashing with nothing, 
and contrasting favorably with other things 
of quality in applied art. 

"Sylvan Labyrinths" is perhaps the very 



epitome of Carlson's art. Here we have a most 
important canvas in his most characteristic 
manner depicting one of nature's scenes of 
perfect beauty in which he so delights. It is 
curious that Carlson's snow pictures are the 
darkest and richest of all such crystalline 
themes. With him snow is, after all, only a 
beautiful incident, an opalescent obligato shim- 
mering above the deeper chords of dark-toned 
trunks and woodland shadows. One cannot 
get away from the musical feeling in his work 
perhaps because of its all-pervading harmony. 
"November Woods" is a smaller canvas 
which seems almost a variation of the same 
theme. Indeed his exhibition with its many 
woodland pictures seemed like a symphony 
with the recurrent quality of a fugue. Nor did 
this recurrence produce monotony, for even 
the most closely similar pictures still allured 
one with their points of difference and their 
absolute beautv. One looked to see the theme 
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MELTING SNOWS 
By John F. Carlson 



recur again and found fresh enchantment in 
each variation. 

Among his other canvases, "Summer 
Night" deserves most particular mention as an 
unusually successful interpretation of moon- 
light. One would not suppose that a barn- 
yard in the subdued lunar radiance could be 
so charming, but what is not charming by 
moonlight? The farmer, dimly indicated 
working about a wagon beside the barn, takes 
on that aspect of a symbol of life which is so 
effective in the touches of humanity intro- 
duced into landscape by great masters. But 
still it is the moonlight itself in this picture 
which is so masterly. It cannot be described 
— we look through it and strive to penetrate its 
shadows just as we do in real life. 

Still others of his pictures reminded one 
a bit in some qualities of Murphy and Wig- 



gins, but it is to his woodland scenes that the 
eye and the heart insistently return. His 
"Sylvan Labyrinths" on the occasion of its 
appearance in the recent exhibition of Ameri- 
can art was pronounced by critics the most 
effective landscape of the show. 

John F. Carlson was born in Sweden, 1875. 
He studied under American masters and is a 
member of the National Academy of Design, 
New York Water Color Club, American Wa- 
ter Color Society, Salmagundi Club, New 
York, and inst ructor in the Woodstock School 
of Landscape Painting. He has received the 
following awards : First Prize, Svenska Klub- 
ben, Chicago, 191 1; First Isador prize for 
water color, Salmagundi Club, 1912; Silver 
medal, Washington Society of Artists, 1913; 
Silver medal, Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, 1915. 



